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Orthodoxy of Heart. 

“A good understanding have they who keep 
his commandments,’’ an 
ny commandments, he it is that loveth me.”’ 
Ts the love of the Lord results in a good 
wierstanding. The heart rules the head, and 
improves the mind through obedience. ‘‘ My 
wn, my daughter, give me thy heart,”’ is the 
we thing that God requires,and not primarily 
the head, its wisdom or knowledge, in order 
toreceive us to mercy. But the heart, given 
wy to Him, loves to obey his commandments, 
ai this will discipline the mind and make 
theunderstanding good. The intellect follows 
the affections, not our affections the intellect. 

An error of heart or will may condemn 
ws, but not an error of knowledge and thought. 
The latter follows as a penalty of the former, 
bat is not in itself the sin. 
be charitable to those who are under mistakes 
of thought and ignorance, so our Father, it is 
promised, ‘‘ will have compassion on the ig- 
norant and on them that are out of the way,’’ 
or are in error through ignorance. 

The comprehending of many points of re- 
ligious doctrine belongs very much to the 
head, and different minds cannot be expected 
to see them alike. But the differing doctrines 
may be in men of one heart and one eagerness 
toobey every evidence of the heavenly Father’s 
ill. He looks not on their soundness of in- 
formation, but he looketh at the heart, as 
the ground of his judgment of their guilt or 
rightness toward Him. Through orthodoxy of 
heart, through love and willingness to do his 
will when known, will come orthodoxy of 
opinion and soundness of knowledge, and such 
love will ever be found rejoicing in the truth. 
“He that is willing to do the will of God 
shall know of the teaching, whether it is of 
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God,’’ or whether a teacher ‘speaks from 
himself."’ 

Love and obedience to God will clarify un- 
derstanding and knowledge, but we have not 
seen knowledge clarify love. ‘‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, love buildeth up.’’ The rectifying 
of a people above its ignorance and super- 
stitions best begins with the love of the 
gospel. Many seeming sunk in superstition 
have been anxious to follow the Divine will, 
and have based their practices on “verily 
thinking they were doing God service.’’ Where 
this is their sincere intention, He looks to their 
heart and sees that it is only their knowledge 
that is wrong. They have lacked but the seeing 
of the truth, to do it. And when translated to 
where there is no error, and they shall see all 
things truly, the disposition they have brought 
with them to do the truth when known, will 
rank them with the many who have come from 
the east and west and north and south, and 
sit down in the kingdom of God, while the 
highly civilized and foremost in knowledge, 
however correct their doctrine as statements, 
who have not obeyed their Witness for Truth 
in the love of God, may find themselves cast 
out. 

‘** Better not have known, than not have 
obeyed.”’ And love, which ‘“‘is the fulfill- 
ing of the law,” of Him who first loved us, 
draws unto Him who was lifted up from the 
earth, the doing of his will, the keeping of his 
commandments, and the enlightened under- 
standing fast following. 


unto Him may draw them together, and out- 
shine and dissolve in the love of the gospel all 
these barbarian and Scythian prejudices. The 
true preaching and receiving of Christ, without 
denouncing these prejudices, will have the 
effect of melting them down in Him. There 
is too much of the naked preaching against 
errors apart from Him who “‘came into this 
world for this cause, namely, to bear witness 
for the Truth.’’ This Truth received will drown 
out the errors, while the reproofs of its own in- 
struction against special errors are often best 
left to his own witness in the heart,—so only 
that Christ himself is exalted, in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power. It is He that 
lays the axe at the root of the corrupt tree, 
but all our own flings at the fruits do not touch 
the root of the matter at all. 

The writer has long had a sense that a true 
crusade of Christ’s own Spirit, leaving all ac- 
rimonious side-issues of anti-Christ to the effi- 
cacy of the pure gospel itself, spread over the 
land by his Witness and, if he hath need of 
them, faithful witnesses in uncompromising 
love,—is the one first and last remedy for the 
repairing of the breach among the peoples, 
and the restoring of paths to walk in. And 
now the following declaration of J. Edward 
Kirbye, of the theological seminary in Atlanta, 
Georgia, comes in confirmation of our view,— 
though doubtless regarding the ministers from 
a different standpoint than ours; and tho’ he 
says ‘‘ South,’”’ the crusade of Christ and Him 
crucified, and also sin itself, knows no South 
and no North, but only the heart of man, so 
deceitful above all things, and the new crea- 
ture of the gospel transformation:— 

“There can be no Christian solution of the 
Negro problem until the ministers of the South 
recognize and preach the brotherhood of man 
in Jesus Christ. Of all the sermons which I 
heard in the country sections of the South last 
summer, not one emphasized duty to fellow- 
men. The people will never rise higher in 
their intellectual and spiritual conception of 
duty than their leaders. The people are sus- 
ceptible to religious leadership, and only those 
who know of the great influence of a minister 
in the country sections can realize the great 
opportunity for service.”’ 
























































































“‘whoso keepeth 





































As we ought to 



































KINDRED OF ONE BLOOD, THAT OF CHRIST. — 
Consider the race-prejudice which blackens 
the heart, and so barbarizes our civilization. 
Christ is its only antidote. Futile are laws, 
powerless logic and reasonings against it, toas 
many as are not imbued with his Spirit. In 
whom, and in the new man, ‘‘ there is neither 
Greek nor Jew; barbarian, Scythian; bond nor 
free: but Christ is all, and in all;’’ and ‘‘ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus; ” ‘‘ who died for all.”’ 
**He is our peace, who hath made both (Jew 
and gentile) one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us. . . For 
through Him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father, and are no more strangers 
and foreigners,’’ and set at naught no brother. 

What is wanted is more of the lifting up of 
Christ throughout the northern and the south- 
ern States, that his own drawing of all men 


























CHRISTIANITY is a living union with a living 
Christ. —R. J. Campbell. 


PRAYERS and tears are the weapons with 
which the Saints have obtained the most glori- 
ous victories._—Henry. : 
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ries and At the end of the Revolutionary war the 
stances ‘gstment of questions which had arisen with 
ther in. te Indians demanded attention. Treaties 
are con. i vere made with different Indian nations, some 
ity, ang fg dwhich were speedily broken by the contin- 
Zest to & vd encroachments of the whites. This was 
Dject; a jllowed by outbreaks; and in some instances 
import. § ‘farther negotiations. — 
‘ing ob. In 1791 an expedition under General St. 
of the @ (air was sent to establish a military post, 
lerefore fj mar What is now Fort Wayne, Indiana, upon 
of trug  iaitory which three years before had been 
ue such § wormed by the United States to the Indian 
fore ex. | ution forever. The overwhelming defeat of 
I in ge. § General St. Clair at this time encouraged the 
original § bdian nations in various localities to further 
re bstilities. (To be continued.) 
~ A Jew’s Tribute to Christianity. 
- vouch. The Jewish Encyclopedia, of which five bulky 
justice  wlumes have been published—and there is no 
event 4 § tlling how many more will follow—is receiv- 
ote love & ing deservedly favorable notice by the public 
It has been styled ‘‘a monumental 
sin the § wrk of learning,”’ and not without reason, 
of Pon. § for such well known Hebrew scholars and 
ing for nbbis as Drs. Adler, Deutsch, Ginzberg, Gott- 
ore, the & Jel, Jacobs, Hirsch, Kohler, Rosenthal, and 
trary to Schlechter compose the editorial board, and 
ies, ¢ & the contributors number over four hundred 
‘Our In. § sholars and specialists. We quote an eloquent 
oubles; § ‘bute to Christianity which occurs in an 
settle § wticle on “‘Christianity in its Relation to 
rritory, | /udaism,’’ and coming from a Jew will height- 
h Com. § «the Christian reader’s appreciation. The 
rrange quotation follows: 
je with “Christianity, following the matchless ideal 
m of g § ‘its Christ, redeemed the despised and out- 
people, cast, and ennobled suffering. It checked 
d infanticide and founded asylumns for the 
ich sad | Young; it removed the curse of slavery by 
ve been @ making the humblest bondsman proud of being 
ts, itis | achild of God; it fought against the cruelties 
becom § %thearena; it invested the home with purity, 
sur own & 22d proclaimed the value of each human soul 
d even | % 2 treasure in the eyes of God; and it so 
the wile @ leavened the great masses of the empire as to 
should @ tender the Cross of Christ the sign of victory 
ir fath- § for its legions in place of the Roman eagle. 
i trials @ The ‘Galilean’ entered the world as a con- 
nd pub § Weror. The Church became the educator of 
sient is @ the pagan nations; and one race after another 
ace our @ 48 brought under her tutorship. The Latin 
races were followed by the Celt, the Teuton 
ion and @ @dthe Slav. The same burning enthusiasm 
t of the @ Which sent forth the first apostle also set the 
rrange missionaries aglow, and brought all Europe 
. Had @ and Africa, and finally the American continent 
vunities | Wder the sway of the omnipotent Church. .. . 
ns ofa @ Christianity is not an end, but the means to 
imitted @ %2 end; namely, the establishment of the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. 
J Here Christianity presents itself as an orb of 
al light.” —Christian Intelligencer. 
tes, bys 
ation Ourselves and Others. 
hathan @ AShort time ago a richly-dressed woman 
that te @ @Dtered the suit department of a large city 
no faah @ store. All the saleswomen but one were busy 
— . and that one—a tired, delicate-looking girl— 
questia | {lt her heart sink at the task before her. She 
not th been several years in the store, and knew 





the “‘signs;’’ and she knew that this customer 
Was going to be as difficult to satisfy as any 






of a rock. 
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Her intuition was right, a more trying cus- 


tomer had never fallen to her lot; but the girl, 
true to her resolve, brought out suit after suit 
with unfailing courtesy till at last, almost in 
spite of herself, the customer decided to take 
one of them. Then she looked up at the tired 
girl. 


“I owe you an apology,’’ she said; ‘‘ 1 am 


ashamed of the trouble | have made you. The 
truth of the matter is, I have just come from 
Meade & Dutton’s where the saleswomen were 
so indifferent and insolent that I decided it 
was useless to try to show any consideration | see the native fisherman drying their nets on 
—it was so unappreciated. 1 thank you that| this causeway thus built by Alexander with 
you have taught me better. 


”? 


The incident carries many lessons, but none 


more important than that of the far-reaching 
effect of our actions upon the lives of those 
whom we have never seen. Surely in a larger 
degree than we ever realize it is true that ‘‘no 
man liveth to himself.” —Forward. 





Prophecy Against Tyre. 
In the 26th chapter of Ezekiel it is said: 
**Behold 1 am against thee, O Tyrus, and 


will cause many nations to come up against 
thee, as the sea causeth his warriors to come 
up; and they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, 


and break down her towers; | will also scrape 
her dust from her and make her like the top 
It—the dust of Tyre—shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst 
of the sea.” This was spoken of a city built 
upon the main land. 

What convulsion of nature was to cause the 
sea to overflow it? It is instructive to con- 
sider the agencies used in fulfilment. First 
Nebuchadnezzar was stirred up, as the Lord’s 
agent to punish her for her great pride and 
iniquity. ‘‘ Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither 
does his heart think so.” 

Coming therefore with his army and being 
unable to break down her walls, he encamped 
against her, to starve the inhabitants into 
submission. This he could not do, for having 
command of the sea, they could still bring in 
provisions from their colonies. Yet so par- 
sistent was he that—as history assures us— 
he caused his army to remain there 13 years. 

Now this greatly incommoded the Tyrians, 
and as there was an island near at hand, and 
hopeless of relief other ways, they concluded 
to remove themselves with their riches to this 
island and build themselves a new city. Such 
was the origin of insular Tyre. And so it 
fell out that when after their departure the 
city was taken, little but the bare houses re- 
mained. No spoil as a recompense, as is 
shown further on in the prophecy. 

**‘Nebuchadnezzar caused his army to serve 
a great service against Tyrus, every head was 
made bald and every shoulder was peeled, yet 
had he no wages nor his army for the service 
they served against it.” 


be. 
no nearer fullfilment. 


Thus old Tyre became a desolation as is 
elsewhere abundantly foreshown she should 
And yet this particular prophecy seemed 


How was it to be brought about? Insular 
Tyre flourished until the time of Alexander— 
some 300 years—when he in his career of 
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she had ever met. As she walked down the 
room to her, she had time for but one swift 
resolve - whatever happened, she would not 
lose her patience. 


conquest resolved to take it. But how was he 
to do so? he had no ships, yet he was not a 
man to be stopped by a small obstacle. En- 
camping therefore on the deserted site of Old 
Tyre he set his men at work and taking the 
ruins of the former city. And they shall break 
down thy walls . . . and shall lay thy stones 
and thy timbers in the waters’’ (verse 12). 
These not sufficing they dug up the ground till 
they ‘‘Left it like the top of a rock,” and 
with this built a causeway, over which he 
marched his army and captured Tyre. And 
to day the solitary traveler pausing to survey 
the ruins of former greatness, or to muse 
upon the wonderful fullfilment of prophecy as 
manifested in the surrounding desolation may 


the earth and dust of old Tyre. ‘I will 
scrape her dust from her and it shall be a 
place for the spreading of nets in the midst of 
the sea.” 

lt may be interesting very briefly to note 
the conduct of Alexander—as related by 
Josephus—towards the Jews on this occasion; 
that having sent word to the high priest to 
remit to himself the tribute due to the king of 
Persia, the latter refused, alleging that as he 
had made oath to Darius, so he could not break 
it while this king lived. Alexander thereupon 
being in great anger threatened to make him an 
example to all men. And when it was known 
that he was coming with that intent, great 
consternation was felt in Jerusalem and many 
prayers put up for Divine protection. Now 
when the high priest clothed in his robes of 
office went out—as directed in a dream—to 
meet the incensed conqueror, the latter at 
sight of him fell at his feet and made obei- 
sance. Alleging as a reason for it, that be- 
fore setting out on his expedition he had seen 
one clothed exactly as the priest was, who 
had encouraged his going and promised vic- 
tory. 
The king entering the city not only refrained 
from doing any hurt, but offering sacrifice at 
the temple he granted to the Jews everywhere 
in his dominions extraordinary privileges 
which we know from other sources they en- 
joyed at Alexandria. Josephus adds, that he 
was there shown Daniel’s prophecies concern- 
ing himself. 

For “THE FRIEND.” 

CLERKS VERSUS CHAIRMEN.—That wisdom 
is found very often on the side of the mi- 
nority was the judgment of Pliny the Younger 
and his friend Tacitus. 

George Fox established a theocracy. Christ 
was the Head, the Holy Spirit. He promised 
to send to teach his followers what to say and 
do on all important occasions. Friends lis- 
tened to this counsellor. Way was made for 
the wisdom of the minority, for it was the 
weight of the expressions, not the number of 
votes that controlled the Clerk in taking the 
sense of the meeting. When unity was not 
complete time could be given for consultation. 

The majority when in power is often ar- 
bitrary and overawes the minority. Often 
the less wisdom, the more tyranny. We have 
advocates to-day of minority representation in 
our legislatures. 

Is it not a step backward for Friends to 
adopt parliamentary rule? 

New York State, Fifth Month 8th, 1904. H. 
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Memoranda of William P. Townsend. who alone is worthy of all praise and thanks- | neighbor of Joseph Scattergood’s told him that 
(Continued from page 347.) ivi it was at that meeting his first religious im. 


pressions were received, and he 
Twelfth Month 18th, 1880.— Yesterday I became a consistent Baptist, and continued gp 
was favored with ability to attend the Meeting 


during the remainder of his life. 

of Sufferings which was an occasion to be re- First Month 18th, 1883. — Attended og, 
membered with deep thankfulness. We sata usual week day meeting this morning. Hag 
considerable time in silence, and after the reg- some difficulty in getting my mind turned 
ular business was transacted, an exercise from roving imaginary thoughts for some time 
seemed to arise and spread over the meeting after taking my seat, but this was followed 
that the peculiar testimonies which distin- by a most. precious silence inward as well gs 
guished our Society from other religious pro- outward that was truly refreshing to the ming 
fessions, such as free gospel ministry, against and spirit, which continued to the close of 
war,a set time for prayer, etc. in public, should the meeting. A season to be truly thankfy) 
be maintained in all their fulness, and that for, and may it prove as spiritual food to last 
whilst doing so, we as individuals should man- 


for many days. 
ifest by our daily walk and conversation 


Seventh Month 18th. —I felt a little cop. 
among men, under whose guidance and spirit demned yesterday, for spending more time ip 
we were acting; and that we might be pre- 


or with worldly minded associations, or aggo. 

served from saying or doing anything cal- ciates, than yas absolutely necessary and felt 
culated to bring a reproach upon the profes- dry and barren afterwards. I wish to be more 
sion we are making, the substance of which careful in future. We are in the world, but 
was embodied in a suitable minute by the at the same time, I think it quite possible to 
Clerk, Joseph Walton. We were favored to attend to all necessary avocations and yet not 
separate under a precious solemn feeling. be of the world. 
Times and seasons are not at our command Eighth Month 15th. — Was favored to at 
and this was one of encouragement and tend Quarterly Meeting at Concord and had 
strength, I hope, to many. It has been so to the company of my dear wife. The m 
me, and I hope to profit by it. was large. Morris Cope, Charles Rhoads and 

Second Month 15th, 1881.— During a se- Debbie E. Cope, ministers from other Quart 
vere illness of his wife at this time he records: erly Meetings were with us acceptably. Also 
I think it right to mention that during the services from our own Jonathan E. Rhoads in 
night I was permitted to ask for her relief supplication and Joseph Scattergood in teati- 
and for a portion of the Divine Spirit to cover mony,—all giving evidence that we have yet 
us and sustain us, and then I felt it was or bestowed upon us, (unworthy as we are)s 
might be presumption in me to ask for it, living gospel ministry, having its rise in the 
when my inward ear was saluted with the en- alone true and living Fountain of Light, Life 
couraging language, ‘‘Ask and ye shall re- and Authority, our Blessed and Holy Redeemier. 
ceive!’’ It was very comforting and sustain- Eighth Month 17th.— After enumerating 
ing. Oh how grateful and watchful ought we some of the many good things by which th 
to be. May we be enabled to be increasingly community was favored at that season he ob 
so, and if once more raised up to dedicate our serves: We are surrounded by undeservel 
whole life, as may be required, to His service blessings on every side— giving cause fo 
who is so kind and supporting to us in the thankful feelings to arise and prevail in ow 
hour of affliction and trial. She is far from hearts. My heart, however, is made to feel 
being well yet, and many hours of suffering sad at times to observe how few comparative 
and trial may yet be her and our portion. May ly come up to the solemn feasts of the Lord, 
she be enabled to be patient and may it be to render thanks publicly for the many, many 
sanctified to us, is our desire. blessings bestowed upon His poor unworthy 

Third Month 9th.—Yesterday I was privil- children. Let us endeavor to be faithful and 
eged to attend a youths’ meeting appointed exemplary in this as well as all other respects, 
by our late Quarterly Meeting at Media, it so that others seeing our good works may be 
was pretty well attended, the house being 


inclined to follow us as we follow Him, who 
comfortably filled;and I thought we were fav- 


is indeed mindful of all His creatures. 
ored with a precious, solemn covering soon Eleventh Month 15th.—Have been favored 
after sitting down, which remained with us 


with ability to attend our Quarterly Meetings 
until the close. Our friend J. Scattergood this week; both were comforting and encour 
was the first to break the silence, repeating aging times, wherein encouragement was givel 
I think very nearly the 7, 8, 9, 10 and 1lth to persevere in the narrow path of self denial, 
verses of 2nd Chapter of Romans: ‘‘To them and that our poor Society torn and reduced # 
who by patient continuance in well doing, it is, is not nor will not be forsaken by Him 
seek for glory and honor,” etc. It was an im- who first called us to a distinct and separate 
pressive communication, I thought, delivered 


people in the world. 
in a solemn, deliberate manner. He was fol- (To be continued.) 
lowed by Clarkson Sheppard, Phoebe W. Rob- . ; 
erts, Abigail W. Hall, in testimony, and A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Rachel Benington in supplication; then John- It is said that there are no more horrible 


athan E. Rhoads in testimony and J. S. again prisons than those found in certain provinces 
in supplication, which was the last public ex- of Russia. A traveler just returned from thew 
ercise, and I thought the meeting was favored provinces gives an interesting incident in cot 
to close under right authority; which is cause nection with the prison life there. A co 

of deep and reverent thankfulness, for these was appointed to take charge of one of tht 
things are not at our command. Desires were largest and most noxious of the prisons. It 
felt that the seed sown might prove to be in was situated in the centre of an importa 
good ground, and bring forth fruit, to Him province, and was filled with turbulent m@ 

































ving. 

o Third Month 22d.—Read this morning the 
3lst chapter of Jeremiah and was comforted 
by the precious promises contained therein. 
May it be fulfilled in our poor torn and dis- 
tracted Society, in his time and way who only 
knows what is best for us. 

Fourth Month 10th.—I read to my dear wife 
and niece (who is now making her home with 
us) the 107th Psalm, in which occurs several 
times that memorable and very expressive ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men.” Soon after 
taking our seats in the meeting I became sen- 
sible that our dear friend J. 8.’s mind was 
under exercise. I felt with and for him ac- 
cording to my poor ability, desiring guidance 
and sustaining help to know and to do what 
was right. After some time of silent waiting 
he arose with the same expressive language 
which occurs in the 107th Psalm, ‘‘Oh that 
men would praise the Lord,’’ etc., and pro- 
ceeded to expound its meaning in a clear and 
impressive manner. The meeting was large 
and very still until the close. After meeting 
I mentioned to Joseph my having read that 
Psalm in the morning and the language that he 
used in the opening of his communication 
having been much in my mind before he rose. 
He then said to me that he thought he was 
sensible that I was engaged in meeting in 
laboring for his help, which was true. It was 
encouraging to me to find our minds were so 
brought under the same exercise. 

Fourth Month 30th.—Attended our Select 
Preparative Meeting. After queries had been 
read and answered, our dear friend Joseph 
spoke very encouragingly to us with the text, 
“Light is sown for the righteous and gladness 
for the upright in heart.’’ He said that Light 
was gradual in its coming, first the dawn, 
then the sunlight, and afterwards the perfect 
day; that he had also remembered the declar- 
ation of our dear Redeemer, “Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’’ 
May we be able to appreciate properly such 
encouraging promises and be preserved from 
getting too low in our hopes and trust. | 
fear I am too much given to that weakness. 

Fifth Month 17th.—We were favored with 
ability to get to our Quarterly Meeting, which 
we desire to remember with feelings of thank- 
fulness as it was a good meeting. Elwood 
Dean from Ohio was there and much favored 
to set forth the harmony that existed between 
the doctrines as held by Friends, and primi- 
tive Christianity as laid down in the New 
Testament. 

Second Month 24th, 1882.—Attended the 
“‘Reading Circle’’ last evening at R. P. John- 
son’s, where we met seventy-four persons. I 
thought we had a good time, the reading well 
selected and well read, after which a silence 
followed, in which it seemed right to mention 
a circumstance in the life of Christopher 
Healy whose name had been mentioned in the 
reading. More than thirty years since he had 
an appointed meeting in the Baptist Meeting 
House in Goshen on a dull day and but few at- 
tended, perhaps not more than half a dozen 
strangers, and I thought it seemed like labor 
lost, although he spoke satisfactorily as far 
as I now remember. Many years after, a 
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‘him that @ yi abandoned women. Harsh discipline, poor | collision in critical moments that man meas-| isms of their daily lives shown amid condi- 
ious im. % (od, insufficient ventilation, uncleanliness and | ures man.”’ tions which would, as the observers say, al- 
terwards @ jppelessness—all conspired to brutalize the} War also breaks down morality, suspends | most excuse, if not justify, a reversion to the 
tinued ao jgmates. religion, defeats humanity and leads in its | ferocity and callousness of the wild beast. 
Especially was this true of the women. The | train vices and evils so great that the moral} And so this heroism may be shown any- 
ded our r they were imprisoned the more depraved | tonic of a war is perhaps much more than/| where, even under the most monotonous and 
g. Had & gd unmanageable they became, until it needed | overbalanced and offset. Still we laud the | most conventional surroundings. The daughter 
| turned @ ;disciplinarian of the severest type to keep| man who offers his life for his country, be-| and the son have a daily chance to ease the 
ome time jem under control. The colonel could man-| cause the very essence of patriotism is the | burden of the overworked and the overwrought 
followed ye the men, but the women defied him, and | self-sacrifice in defense of hearth and home ; | mother, who, ground down perhaps by the very 


monotony and hardness of her surroundings— 

the never-ceasing round of her never-ending 
duties—is a true heroine. A surprisingly large 
proportion of the inhabitants of any city or 
district are bearing in their daily lives all the 
burdens which they can possibly sustain. In 
an astonishing number of cases the fear of 
destitution ; the mere attempt to get enough 
to subsist on ; the labor of living like the horse 
in the stall, make the life so hard that they 
who sustain the struggle bravely and cheer- 
fully are among those who have the heroic 
stuff in them: “‘living is fighting.’’ Nota 
city block but contains some one suffering with 
a painful or dangerous illness or disease, and 
among the really brave of the world are these 
everyday heroes who bear their lot calmly, 
and even cheerfully. Heroism is a thing of 
the inward world, ‘‘ the man within the breast,” 


and this devotion to the State, however ex- 
hibited, is the basis on which the country 
rests. In this country all the people seem 
ready and even eager to ‘* pledge their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor” for 
their nation, but there are other heroisms all 
about us everywhere exhibited which escape 
our notice. 

Attention has been called in late years to 
the high order of courage and resolution de- 
manded of the firemen, who stand ready to 
dash into the thick of greater dangers than 
are presented in an ordinary battle year; to 
the city police, who court danger and death in 
the ordinary round of daily duty in order that 
the people may be safe; to the lifeboat sailors, 
who face the most appalling storms in winter 
in rescuing the shipwrecked; to the locomo- 
tive engineer, who with a steady nerve and 


je began to think that he must resort to flog- 
gg to subdue them. 

Qne morning the colonel’s young wife took 
swalk in the prison yard. She was a gentle 
athusiast, who had made up her mind when 
jer husband first entered upon his official duties 
reform, if possible, the women prisoners by 
kindness. This purpose she failed to accom- 
plish, for kindness seemed to have no more 
inuence over them than solitary confinement. 
4s she walked in the yard one morning she 
ecame apprehensive and nervous lest some 
larm might be done her baby, which the nurse 
carried beside her, and, for the first time, had 
taken into the enclosure. 

As soon as the women prisoners caught sight 
of the baby they ran to it, gesticulating wildly. 
The muther gave a shriek, and stood at bay 
before them, prepared to defend her baby from 



































































’ Quart # iolence. The guard came running up. But, | lion heart, stays with a sure hand the destruc- | and many a man is a hero without knowing it. 

+ Also # instead of abusive language, which had here-| tion which threatens his human freight; to| The late David Dudley Field, the jurist, said 
hoads in # tofore greeted the young wife, the poor women | the physican, who goes with equanimity where | truly: 

in testi: § broke into raptures over the baby. the moist noisome diseases lurk; tothe trained} ‘* Heroism, in which I include courage, for- 
ave yet “Oh, the darling’ Let me hold him.’’ One| nurse, who never surrenders before the most | titude and self-denial, is an essential element 
| are) 4 after another stretched out her marred arms | forbidding of dangers. These peaceful workers, | of a great character ; courage, which leads a 
>in the # in entreaty toward the obdurate nurse. say many people, exhibit as great a courage | man forth to meet danger whenever thereto 
nt, Life “Isn’t he innocent!’’ exclaimed the vilest | as the embattled soldier, though it may be of | called by duty ; fortitude, the power and prac- 
leemer. ofthe prisoners. At that word several of them|a different kind ; indeed, some good judges | tice of endurance, which renders him superior 
erating § peered into the pure face of the child, and|say that they are more heroic than the or-| to pain, and makes him accept with cheerful- 
ich the # then broke down, tears streaming down their | dinary soldier, because, as Carlyle remarks, | ness whatever fate comes; and self-denial, 
jhe ob & cheeks. any, handful of the ‘‘ragged losels’’ may be} the subordination of the material to the spir- 
eserved Begging to hold the baby, the laughing, | culled out of the darkest dens of vice, andj itual, of the lower to the higher nature of 
se for § crying, gesticulating women crowded around | with a modicum of training be turned into| man, which renders his will master of his ap- 
Inow § the child. The eternal motherhood lighted up | passable food for powder, facing death cheer- | petites and passions, and causes him to forego 
to feel their embruted faces, and the sight of unim- | fully enough in companionship. every personal benefit for the sake of honor 
ative § peachable innocence softened every stony} All these callings, however, come within | and conscience.’’—Public Ledger. 

@ Lord, the scope of those who look upon heroism as 






an act or a succession of acts of more or less 
conspicuous daring; but there are all around 
us in every walk of life numberless unsung 
and unnoticed heroes who perform their parts 
well. All generous youth are worshippers of 
the heroic and eager to play the heroic part; 
they are disappointed if the occasion does 
not present itself; but the occasion is always 
with us; it cannot be taken from any of us in 
any walk of life, and we cannot escape it. 
**Act well your part,’’ whatever it may be. 
One of the valuable results of the college set- 
tlement work which devoted men and women 
are doing in the slums of the cities is the 
testimony which the workers are bringing to 
general notice of the intense humanity of 
man, whatever the condition. We had a part 
of us got so far removed in sympathy and 
knowledge from the under world that many of 
us had come to think that the wretched were 
perhaps not of our kin. That notion is being 


Then the colonel’s wife had a happy thought. 
“The best conducted woman of you all at the 
end of the week will be allowed to tend the 
baby for half an hour.’’ 

The women, whom neither kindness nor 
punishment had been able to restrain, became 
docile to every word and order. At the end 
of the week it became almost impossible to 
decide which one had earned the coveted 
reward. The baby made weekly visits to the 
prison yard, and the gentle, humanizing effect 
upon the women, seemed almost miraculous. 
Innocence is irresistible. — Youth’s Companion. 


—_—— —_—_- 


“He sat by a fire of seven-fold heat, 
As He watched by the precious ore, 
And closer He bent with a searching gaze 
As he heated it more and more. 


“He knew he had ore that could stand the test, 
And He wanted the finest gold, 
To mould as a crown for the King to wear, 
Set with gems with a price untold, 


























“So He laid our gold in the burning fire, 
Though we fain would have said Him ‘ Nay,’ 
And He watched the dross we had not seen, 
And it melted and passed away. 


“ And the gold grew brighter and yet more bright, 
But our eyes were dim with tears 
We saw but the fire—not the Master's hand, 
And questioned with anxious fears. 















Heroisms of Daily Life. 

Amiel’s definition of heroism as “‘ the daz- 
idling and glorious concentration of courage ’”’ 
finds ready acceptation among the people at 
all times. It consorts well with the common 
notion that courage is best exhibited in mili- 
tary action or in striking and conspicuous 
















“Yet our gold shone out with a richer glow, 
As it mirrored a Form above, 
That bent o’er the fire, tho’ unseen by us, 
With a look of ineffable love. 


“Can we think that it pleases his loving heart 












these deeds of daring which command applause. Of| corrected. The most miserable on earth are To cause us a moment’s pain ? 

n co § the bravery which will face death for one’s | distinguished in many cases for their intense} Ah, No! but He saw through the present cross 

olonel country there is no lack here ; it will never | loyalty one to another; their readiness to spare The bliss of eternal gain. 

of the go out of fashion. Emerson says in his serene|the hard-won crust with their even more] «9, 1. waited there with a watchful eye 

s. i way: ‘‘War educates the senses, calls into| wretched neighbor ; their eagerness to make With a love that’s strong and sure; ° 
ortanl action the will, perfects the physical consti- | a sacrifice for the sick when sacrifices seem| And his gold did not suffer a bit more heat 


impossible ; their sound hearts and the hero- Than was needed to make it pure.” 


tution, brings men into such swift and close 
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Science and Industry. 

RIVER OF REAL INK.— Arizona is said to 
have a river of ink. It flows forty miles 
through the sand and empties into the Gila 
river. Its source is a spring which sends 
forth a deep blue-black liquid that will dye 
anything dipped into it. It is used by many 
residents of that section as a writing fluid. 

Aluminum has been found to give a remark- 
ably keen edge to surgical knives, razors and 
other keen edged steel instruments. The ac- 
tion of a smooth piece of aluminum when 
rubbed on the steel edge is to produce an 
edge which cannot be secured on the best 
hone. The explanation is that the aluminum 
being the softer metal, with a sort of greasy 
feeling, clings to the steel and fills the min- 
ute saw-like edges of the blade. 

Successful experiments have been made in 
various forests of France in cutting trees by 
means of electricity. A platinum wire is heat- 
ed to a white heat by an electric current and 
used as asaw. In this manner the tree is 
felled much easier and quicker than in the 
other way. No sawdust is produced and the 
slight carbonization caused by the hot wire 
acts as a preservative of the wood. The new 
method is said to require only one-eighth of 
the time consumed by the old sawing process. 

“In Billerica, Mass., a lover of nature and 
the birds has been feeding the birds all 
through this long winter. The birds soon 
learned to come regularly for their food, and 
yesterday we counted the large number of 
fifteen, which included Brown Field Sparrow, 
Blue Jay, English Sparrow, Chickadee, Junko, 
Downy Woodpecker, Redhead Woodpecker, 
Snow Bunting, Yellow Hammer or Flicker, 
Robin Kedbreast, Nuthatch, Crow, Quail, Blue 
Robin, Owl. Who says all the birds go South 
in winter?’’ 


The Eiffel tower, known all over the world, 
will be immediately torn down; that is if it 
does not fall of its own weight before the 
workmen can dismantle it. Already it has 
begun to lean to one side to an alarming de- 
gree, as a result of the settling of its founda- 
tions. The tower is 1,000 feet in height, and 
was the distinctive feature of the last Paris 
World’s Fair. Its owners had a concession 
until 1910 but do not expect to be able to 
strengthen the tower so it would be safe to 
use. 

WOULD RECOVER XERXES’ FLEET.—A search 
is to be made for the lost fleet of Xerxes, the 
ships which have lain at the bottom of the 
sea for something like 2,300 years. Arrange- 
ments have been made in Athens by which the 
search is to be instituted along the sea’s bed 
with a newly invented marine instrument of 
great power, called the hydroscope. By means 
of the same instrument efforts will be made to 
recover the ships chartered by Pompey to con- 
vey to Rome art treasures which he had seized 
at Athens. This ship was wrecked in the arch- 
ipelago about 1,950 years ago. 


A ScIENTIFIC VIEW OF DWELLING ON THE 
Past.—The man who hunts yesterday’s hare 
over again, or who dwells upon yesterday’s 


letter, or who, by what our neighbors felicit- 
ously call esprit d’escalier, suffers his 
thoughts to linger upon the more effective 
manner in which it might have been possible 
to terminate last week’s interview, is giving 
his substance in exchange for that which is 
nought. He is squandering his nerve cells in 
a fashion which can yield him no return and 
which, not only by so much diminishes his 
power of using them fruitfully in other direc- 
tions, but also, in all probability, converts 
some portion of the waste into material of a 
more or less toxic character. The first les- 
son of scientific education should be that a 
man’s brain cells are not only money but cap- 
ital and that it is just as possible to dissipate 
them foolishly as to use them in the work of 
building up a career.—The Lancet. 


WINTER HOME OF THE Cop FounpD. — The 
home of the cod in winter, which has long been 
an object of search by scientists, has just been 
discovered. It is away out in the open sea, 
where it is many thousands of feet deep. 
There Dr. Hart, who made the discovery, 
found cod and other fish in layers like ocean 
strata. Some required a line as long as a 
monument to reach them; others were in 
still lower depths which would submerge the 
Masonic Temple and with many thousand feet 
of water below them. 

There, in these still and dark, and hitherto 
supposed barren regions, says the Marine 
Journal, Dr. Hart caught great cod and had- 
dock, sometimes in quantities. The import- 
ance of this discovery is that it proves that 
fish not only fish brood, but mature fish also, 
exist out in the open and that what have been 
looked upon as typically ‘‘ground fish” and 
“‘local’’ sorts are to be found in other places 
as well as near the coasts. 


A MILLION IN BULBS.—It takes an immense 
quantity of bulbs every year to satisfy the 
love of the Americans for the most delightful 
flowers that grow from them. Most of our 
bulbs are imported. We get annunciation 
lilies and Roman hyacinths from France, 
Easter lilies from Bermuda, narcissi from 
England, and practically all of the ‘‘Dutch 
bulbs,’ particularly hyacinths and _ tulips, 
from Holland. For centuries the Dutch gar- 
deners have almost monopolized the bulb- 
growing industry of the world. In 1902 we 
paid Holland nearly half a million of dollars 
for bulbs, and we gave another half a million 
to the bulb-growers of other countries. 

It needs only a little Yankee shrewdness to 
see why American gardeners are discovering 
that there is enough first-class bulb land in 
western Washington, alone, to supply the 
world with bulbs, and, undoubtedly, many 
parts of Oregon and British Columbia are 
equally suitable for the business. — Country 
Life. 


The time may not be far distant, says ‘‘ Pop- 


9? 


ular Mechanics,’’ when the English traveler 
in San Francisco may listen to the prime min- 
ister as he addresses the House of Lords. On 
the occasion of the speech at Sheffield by 
Premier Balfour in which connection was 
made to the telephone company’s office in 
London, and twenty-four journalists listened 
to the entire address, all took notes and sev- 


a 
eral even made verbatim reports in short. 
hand. 

Toward the close of the address the Speak. 
er’s voice became tired and many of those jp 
the audience were unable to hear him. He 
ologized for not being able to make hj 
better heard, but miles away, sat the group 
of reporters who did not miss a word. 

Four transmitters were placed around the 
speaker, upon an improvised hand rail so that 
in whichever direction he faced there wag gt 
least one transmitter to catch the speaker's 
words. These transmitters were all connected 
to the same long distant wires extending t 
London. A double receiver, one for each ear 
was provided for the listener at the receiving 
end. 


HE NEEDED IT LATER.—At Cornell all the 
mechanical engineering students have to learn 
seven trades. One of these trades, that of 
blacksmith, is very distasteful to some of the 
students; but it has to be learned all the 
same. One young fellow, who was unu: 
averse to soiling his hands, begged hard to be 
exempted from wearing the leather apron; 
but the professor took special care that there 
was nothing lacking in the thoroughness of 
his training at the forge. 

Last fall the student went to the professor 
and thanked him for being compelled to lear 
blacksmithing. ‘‘You see,’’ he said, “I am 
now superintendent of a mine away back in 
Colorado. Last summer our main shaft broke 
and there was no one in the mine but myself 
who could weld it. I didn’t like the job, but 
took off my coat and welded that shaft. I 
wasn’t a pretty job, but she’s running now, 

“If I couldn’t have done it, I’d have had te 
pack that shaft on mule-back and send it 
three hundred miles over the mountains to b 
fixed; and the mine would have had to shut 
down till it got back. My ability to mend 
that shaft raised me in the eyes of every man 
in the mine, and the boss raised my salary,” 


CHARCOAL BURNING IN NEW ENGLAND.— 
Burning charcoal is quite an extensive indus 
try in many parts of New England. In cer- 
tain districts there may be found old men en- 
gaged in the work, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers before them conducted the same oceu- 
pation in the same place. The same primitive 
method of “‘setting up” a pit that was em- 
ployed a hundred years ago, is described in 
the Rural New Yorker. Sticks of pine, oak, 
alder, birch or hemlock, are cut into pieces 
about seven feet long, and set up on end t 
form a cone from eight to ten feet high, point- 
ed at the top, where a hole is left to let out 
the smoke. The pile is then covered with 
ferns and leaves, and over these is shoveled 
earth to a height of about six feet. The re 
mainder of the pile is covered with heavy sod. 
Two rows of small holes to let in air are made, 
the apertures about one foot apart and ex- 
tending all the way around the kiln. 

When all is ready some blazing bark is 
dropped through the hole at the top. The pit 
must be watched night and day. If blue smoke 
appears it means the fire is burning too rapid 
ly and some of the holes are closed. In ten o& 
twelve days the burn is complete and the 
cover is removed and the charcoal taken out, 
cooled, and is ready for market. Alder mak 
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jarcoal.—Popular Mechanics. 
© Speak. eats 
those jn # Use For TREE Stumps.— Professor Frank- 
He ap. Mrter of Minnesota University has been study- 
himself yg the matter of utilizing the immense num- 
© group je of stumps of the great Douglas fir forest 
ich cover thousands of square miles of the 
und the M fcific Northwest. Lumbermen leave high 
80 that Mgumps in cutting these trees because the 
> Wag at mount of resinous pitch in the tree near the 
eaker’s d makes them difficult to cut. Professor 
nnected § frankforter says: 
ding t) @ “It has long been known that the pitch in 
ach ear, Mf the abandoned stumps had a commercial value, 
ceiving Mat means of extracting it had not been at 
ad. It was to provide these means that I 
gent months experimenting. 
all the # ‘To give tersely the results, I will say that 
0 learn § ach stump contains forty per cent of its bulk 
that of § inpitch. It contains five or six cords of wood. 
Of the # (ifthe pitch in the stump twenty per cent can 
all the # beeasily resolved into turpentine, thirty per 
usually § cent into tar and oil and fifty per cent into 
d tobe # ommon tar. 
apron; “All the products of the fir stumps can be 
t there # removed by what is technically known as ‘de- 
hess of # structive distillation.’ One of the most mar- 
vllous features is that during the distillation 
ofessor Mf process the fir gives out a gas of strong heat- 
O leam @ ing and illuminating powers, sufficient to 
“1 am §j maintain the process and furnish the means 
ack in @ of extracting the products desired for com- 
; broke # mercial purposes. The distillation pays for 
myself @ itself and leaves the products of the pitch 
A but f practically clear profit.’’ 
t. It SS ee ee 
OW. Items Concerning the Society. 
had ta Last First-day Chas. Kircht with Harry E. Moore, 
end it trom West Grove, attended Friends’ Meeting in 
tobe & Atlantic City, and Western District Meeting of 
> shut # Philadelphia in the evening; and John B. Garrett 
mend @ vwithJoel Cadbury attended Downingtown Meeting 
y man § in Chester County, Pa. 
” ne 
lary. Professor J. Rendell Harris of England, well 
known in this country, is to be chief instructor in 
ND.— Bi the new Seminary founded by George Cadbury, at 
indus § Woodbroke, Eng. Professor Harris declined the 
n cers @ offer of the Queen of Holland to become professor 
on en- of New Testament theology in Leyden University, 
yrand- @ the chair once filled by the great Erasmus.— Bos- 
occu- & on Paper. 
ae Country MEETINGS. — Country places in the 
di present day largely supply the young life for the 
ed in great commercial cities that form the heart of our 
| oak, modern life. This drift of alert manhood to the 
pieces # cities depletes the vigor of the country districts, 
nd to # and no familiar cry of “back to the land” coun- 
point- @# ‘eracts the natural tendency to gather to the 
t out @ centres where the best salaries are obtained. 
with @ ‘This depletion materially affects the conditions of 
veled life in a large number of country meetings. It 
eo is easy to answer that the small meetings must 
al rouse themselves and not look for outside help. 
y 80d: But can the Society of Friends afford to quietly 
nade, allow a large number of country meetings to die 
d ex- @ without coming to their help?—London Friend. 
rk is THE MODERN BONDAGE OF THE STATED MINISTRY. 
1e pit —“As every man hath received a gift, let him 
moke minister the same,” and this implies,—keep to his 
aid gift, and not extend himself over a variety of 
P other callings, which probably in a living church 
en Of @ are given to others. That is an abnormal com- 
| the munity which says: “Because a man has one 













other gifts.” 
modern bondage, which is so forcibly exposed in 
the following “Plea for the Resident Minister,” 
lately given in the Soul Winner :— 


text readily quoted, and much applied in these 
days to ministers, particularly to country minis- 
ters. A Friend minister is human, of like pas- 
sions as others. Often they work as hard, and the 
sweat of their brow is as profuse as any member 
of the church. The amount of their “quota” is 
as critically exacted, and as cheerfully paid. 
They must often take the initiative in all special 
collections or contributions for specific purposes 
as they arise. Their house must ever be open, 
and the guest room warm to entertain prospective 
‘angels ; 
money. 


them to an extent others can never know. Pe- 
culiar, subtle temptations, besetments within and 
without, they are criticised, misunderstood, and 
often cast down, but they are expected to always 
appear serene and dignified, cheerful and helpful ; 
to answer immediate calls to the sick-room, or in 
fact to intuitively know when any member of the 
flock is sick and call without being asked. They 
must leave any engagement, however important, 
and go long distances, often at considerable ex- 
pense, to attend funerals. They must be strict to 
all meetings for worship and discipline and preach 
with vigor, spirituality, and intellectual power. 
They must personally welcome every person pre- 
sent, teach a class in the Bible school, and show 
the result of careful preparation and knowledge. 


evangelists, is discouraged, for this partakes of 


gift, that of preaching the word, therefore he is 
the church factotum, and chargeable with manifold 
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This makes that ministry of the 


“Freely ye have received, freely give,” is a 


” calls for sympathy, for cheer, for 


The difficulties and distresses of others come to 


To go to hear other preachers or successful 


running after a “hireling” ministry. They must 
not use many illustrations in preaching for that 
is story telling. They must not be too closely 
doctrinal, for it will be dull and prosy and drive 
away the young people. Prepared sermons are 
not to be thought of, for they are not after the 
order of Friends. They must be thoroughly in 
touch with all passing events, and present truth 
in an attractive and scholarly manner, so as to 
attract those from outside. They must have no 
cranks or must not press any one particular phase 
of Gospel truth to the exclusion of any other. 
Such themes as “Holiness,” “Prohibition,” “Social 
Purity,” “The Lord’s Second Coming,” “The In- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” “The Resurrection of 
the Body,” “Divine Healing,” “Missions,” must all 
be delicately touched upon, but not made too im- 
portant in these days. It might give offense to 
some one. Then they must be ready to give 
bright, telling addresses upon any subject at con- 
ventions, conferences, and when invitations may 
come from sister churches. 

At yearly meetings their identity must be lost 
in the numerous body. They must not take up the 
time in the meetings, it is too precious. They may 
have arduous committee work to do, or may not 
even be named on any committee or have any 
opportunity for even the simplest service. They 
may be passed unrecognized by the “busy ones” 
who are named on every appointment, and who 
serve on all committees, and still keep sweet and 
always rejoicing. Although most painfully mind- 
ful of their own meagre opportunities for an edu- 
cation and their present lack of time, and books, 
or helpful associations; they must draw honey 
from the rock of able addresses from college bred 
men, as they present the claims of “Higher Edu- 
cation.” They must treasure up all the good 
things heard and recount them entertainingly to 
those at home. They must rigidly economize for 
many weeks, and worse than that, see their dear 
ones go without necessities possibly, to make up 
for the expense incurred, for they shrink from 
asking the yearly meeting to pay them. 

The reader may think the picture overdrawn. 
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nize some one or more line by the similar one cut 
deep into their own heart. 
lead to a burden lightened, a need met, a word of 
appreciation and sympathy expressed to cheer and 
strengthen the patient plodder, the one who des- 
pite all the limitations is desirous only of the 
glory of God, and the advancement of His King- 
dom, these notes will have served their purpose.— 
A Country Quaker Looking On. 


If the portrayal will 


———____o-——_ 


Notes in General. 
Mark Guy Pearse, of London, who is now in this 





country, declares that “all the large cities of this 
and other countries are built on volcanoes, and 
that they wlll erupt some day unless the churches 
teach men how to save their bodies, as well as 
their souls.” 


President Patton lately said:—Meanwhile while 


these critics, good and bad, fight it out, what are 
we going to do with those ministers who are going 
on preaching pretty little amenities of morality 
and sociology from their pulpits, their congrega- 
tions at the same time getting to that state where 
they think one doctrine or two more or less does 
not matter?” 


DECLINE IN LYNCHINGS.—That the protest 


against lynchings bears fruit is evinced by the 
decline of the evil. 
435 lynchings; in 1902 and 1903 there were 200, 
less than one-half as many as in the same length 
of time ten years before. 
104, of which twelve were in the Northern States 
and ninety-two in the Southern States. In twenty- 
four Northern States and two Southern States 
there were none that year. 
murder and only twenty-two for any other single 
offense. 


In 1892 and 1893 there were 


In 1903 there were 


Forty-seven were for 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE REVISED BIBLE.—- The 
managers of the American Bible Society, will re- 
commend to the society, soon to meet in annual 
session, that the first article of its constitution be 
so changed as to permit of the publication of the 
Revised Version of the English Bible, as well as 
the King James version, which the society only 
can issue at present. It is rumored that as a re- 
sult of biblical discussion cheap Bibles are soon to 
be placed on the market, in competition with cheap 
editions long issued exclusively by the society. The 
managers announce that in response to recent ap- 
peals fairly generous sums have been contributed, 
so that they begin the new year more hopefully 
than they had expected to be able to do. 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURES.—Bertha Sellers in the 
Publie Ledger, says:— 

In your column of Woman’s Interests, I was 
interested in a suggestion as to making one’s own 
spring hats out of the pretty straws that can now 
be obtained. The cost in the instance cited— 
$3.50—is one that appeals to those of moderate 
means; but the suggestion that by this device one 
may save enough to afford two or three or more 
such hats, to match one’s summer gowns, leads to 
the inquiry, is it right to spend so much money on 
personal adornment when there are so many lack- 
ing even the necessities? We, though professing 
Christians, do not even pretend to follow the ex- 
hortation of the Master, “Let him that hath two 
coats give to him that hath none.” To follow the 
spirit of this command, to give to the less for- 
tunate, will not a true sympathy for the many 
whose lives are sorrowful lead us to limit our- 
selves to a small outlay for these objects, and 
while poverty and ignorance are so widespread 
shall not we, who believe in a universal brother- 
hood, forego the pleasure of expensive clothes and 
costly furniture and pictures, and rejoice, rather, 


Every minister in the society will doubtless recog- ' to use our means in the service of others? 
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trial purposes. After giving practical reasons for the 
veto of this bill, he calls attention to the widespread so- 
licitude expressed in protests from all over the Union as 
to threatened impairment to the beauty of Niagara Falls, 
and says: “ The Legislature should protect the Falls rather 
than increase the menace to which I have referred by re- 
stricting those corporations which are already in posses- 
sion, by compelling the removal of obstructions and un- 
sightly structures which mar the beauty of Niagara.” 

A despatch from Washington says: The discovery an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that typhoid germs may be destroyed 
in municipal reservoirs by sulphate of copper is the result 
of five years of steady work by the bacteriologists and 
physiologists of the laboratory connected with the bureau, 
and may be relied on as practical and effective. As a 
general deduction from the experiments, it is announced 
that at a cost of from 50 to 60 cents per 1,000,000 gal- 
lons all known alg infesting reservoirs for human water 
supply may be destroyed without harm to man, animals 
or fish. At this point the experiments have gone elabo- 
rately into the matter of the effect of copper on the 
human system. “Taking a dilution of one to one mil- 
lion,” says Dr. Moore, “ which in all cases would be suffi- 
cient to prevent the growth of a polluting algal form, it 
would be necessary to drink something over twenty quarts 
of water a day before an amount which is universally 
recognized as harmful would be introduced into the sys- 
tem, while more than fifty quarts would have to be con- 
sumed before there would be danger of producing an un- 
pleasant or undesirable effect.” 

In a recent meeting of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association it was stated that the mills in this 
country manufactured less than 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
in 1870; only 2,000,000 bales in 1880; about 2,500,000 
bales in 1890; 3,500,000 bales in 1890, and over 4,000,000 
bales in 1902. In 1903 the amount was slightly reduced 
by reason of the unusually high price of the raw material. 

Congressman Broussard, of Louisiana, is reported to 
have said: “It is a curious thing how the French language 
has remained the dominant tongue in my home country. 
Brought there by Acadians of NovaScotia in the eighteenth 
century, it prevails to-day, and, I believe, always will 
Curiously enough, you will find plenty of men in my dis- 
trict with such unmistakable English names as Jones and 
and Hayes who can’t read, speak or write a word of Eng- 
lish.” 

A despatch of the 9th from New York says: Owing to 
numerous icebergs, and especially an immense one, esti- 
mated to be from 100 to 200 feet in height and 1000 feet 
in length, on the transatlantic routes taken by the 
principal steamships, the White Star Line has notified its 
commanders that, until further notice, they will make 
their courses for longitude 47 degrees west at latitude 
40 degrees and 10 minutes north. The initiative of the 
White Star Line in changing its route fifty minutes of 
latitude (about fifty-eight miles) to the southward of the 
regular routes probably will be followed by the other 
transatlantic lines. 

In a recent meeting in New York Robert Treat Paine, 
president of the American Peace Society, of Boston, is 
reported to have said that with the proposed increase in 
the United States navy the annual cost of maintenance 
would be approximately $300,000,000. This, he said 
would be $100,000 more than it cost for the entire free 
educational system of the United States. Such a condi- 
tion of affairs was inconceivable folly. 

The payment of $40,000,000 on account of the Panama 
Canal purchase was made on the 9th inst. It has been 
decided that the Secretary of War is to supervise the 
work of the Panama Canal Commission. Until the ex- 
piration of the Fifty-eighth Congress the Canal Commis- 
sion will exercise legislative authority over the American 
strip. 

The Commissioner of Street Cleaning of New York re- 
ports that his department was operated last year at a 
cash profit of $112,000 and made for the city $1,000,000 
worth of available land. This was accomplished by the 
scientific utilization of the dirt, waste and garbage, The 
waste matter is converted partly into saleable products 
and the residue rendered fit for use in filling in low ground, 
so that the whole operation is both inoffensive and profit- 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


Fifth Mo. 21, 1904 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTEs—Governor Odell, of New York, has ve- 
toed the bill recently passed by the New York Legisla- 
ture enlarging the scope of a company which is utilizing 
the power obtained from the Falls of Niagara for indus- 


ee 


promptly expelled. The Redemptionists are among the 
last to be affected. Practically all the religious instita- 
tions remaining are of this order, and their expulsion it 
is expected, will be quietly effected, all resistance having 
proved ineffective. 





















and of persons seriously injured 6,463. The Philadelphia 
losses for the ten years were reported to be as follows: 
Killed, 111; injured, 690; fire loss, $700,000. Chicago— 
Killed, 151; injured, 953; fire loss, $725,000. New York 
—Killed, 149; injured, 1,112; fire loss, $859,000. 

A despatch from Harrisburg says: Caterpillars will be 
numerous during the coming summer. State Economic 
Zoologist Surface, who has familiarized himself with the 
conditions, declares that he has discovered nests of little 
worms concealed in great numbers in the limbs of trees. 
in anticipation of their prospective abundance, Professor 
Surface is now sending to all parts of the State a pamphlet 
containing data concerning the habits of the apple-tree 
tent caterpillar, or the kind that attacks fruit trees, and 
the methods, both natural and artificial, of exterminating 
them. 

A despatch from New Orleans says: Northern capital- 
ists are about to erect a large mill in the rice district of 
Louisiana, at Crawley or Jennings, to manufacture paper 
from rice straw. The plant will cost about $150,000. 
Paper manufacturers of the country have been looking 
for years for a new material convertible into wood pulp, 
the chief stock of the paper manufactured to-day. The 
supply of spruce, which has been found the best material, 
is nearly exhausted, and it is hoped to obtain something 
nearly as good. 

A despatch from Omaha, Neb., says: Under the Kinkaid 
bill, which passed the last Congress and becomes opera- 
tive on Sixth Month 26th next, 8,844,757 acres, most of 
which comprise as fine grazing land as there is in the 
world, will be open to the public as homesteads. Great 
tracts of this land have been fenced by the cattle barons 
of Nebraska, one concern having fenced in no less than 
2,000,000 acres of it. These large cattle ranches will 
now have to give up the government land they have been 
using. This is the last large distribution of land that 
the government will make. 

ForEIGN.—The Japanese are reported to be advancing 
in different directions in Manchuria, and the Russians to 
be retiring before them. The town of Dalny, about 20 
miles from Port Arthur, has been destroyed by the Rus- 
sians, including the fortifications, piers and docks, in 
order to render it difficult for the Japanese to effect a 
landing there. This was intended by Russia to be the 
chief commercial emporium of its Eastern dominions. 
An edict providing for its construction was issued by the 
Russian Emperor in 1899. Fully equipped with all modern 
improvements, docks, warehouses and railroad facilities, 
it was opened to commerce in 1901, at a cost of many 
millions of dollars. 

A despatch from Rome of the 13th says: A secret 
report received from St. Petersburg depicts the internal 
situation of Russia as seriously threatening the preserva- 
tion of the present institutions, the military failures in the 
Far East have strengthened the opinion that the evils 
are due to the present organization of the country, in 
which a change is necessary. The hope is expressed 
that the Emperor himself, seeing the danger, will be in- 
duced to grant the country a constitution, in which event 
it is believed the enthusiasm of the people will become so 
great as to render it possible to raise an army and col- 
lect the means necessary to defeat Japan. 

The Russian authorities at St.Petersburg say they 
have evidence that the Chinese are secretly in league 
with the Japanese, to help the latter against Russia. 

The British troops in Tibet under Col. Younghusband, 
are now besieged in Gyantse by a strong force of the 
natives. 

A telegram from Parie says: An official despatch to 
the Foreign Office from Constantinople confirms the re- 
ports that Turkish troops have burned many villages 
throughout the Sassoun district of Armenia, massacreing 
the Christian inhabitants. 

The French Ambassador has joined with the Russian 
and British Ambassadors in sending Consuls to Erzeroum, 
in the hope of limiting the destruction and bloodshed. 
However, the official advices, although brief, indicate 
that the work of exterminating the Armenians occupying 
the mountainous district of Sassoun is practically ac- 
complished. 

A despatch from Paris of the 10th says: “ The Redemp- 
tionists, one of the few remaining religious congrega- 
tions, were expelled to-day from their monastery here. 
No opposition was made. The authorities occupied the 
building and the members of the order retired.” During 
the past 12 months, under the influence of M. Combes, 
the present Premier of France, the act of 1901 in refer- 





NOTICES. 


A YOUNG woman Friend desires position, after middle 
of Sixth Month, as mother’s helper, in or about Phils. 
delphia. Would travel if desired. 


Address “F. G.,” Office of THE Frienp, 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Supt. 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 


J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila, 


Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends.—Thg 
train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 a, 
M.,on the 20th instant, will be met at West Grove, to 
convey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the 
Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at 
London Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the 
committee if those intending to come would inform by 
postal in advance. ’ an 

RUMAN C. Moore, , 
Grorce R. CHAMBERS, t Committee, 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 


EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 











MARRIED, Third Month 31, 1904, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Winona, Ohio, HArRY E. Cooper, son of Samuel 
and Sarah P. Cooper (the former deceased), of West 
Grove, Pa., and RuTH C.SATTERTHWAITE, daughter of 
Charles W. and Adaline M. Satterthwaite, (the latter de- 
ceased), of the former place. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, on the twenty-seventh of Fourth Month, ALFRED 
G. ScATTERGOOD, son of Thomas Scattergood, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mary Core EMLEN, daughter of George W. and 
Eleanor C. Emlen, of Germantown. 


—_—_———— Or" 


Diep, on the third of Fourth Month, 1904, at his resi- 
dence in Wilmington, Del., RicHarD Pim Grspons, in his 
eighty-fifth year, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ing. Deceased was born in Lancaster County, Pa., and 
removed to Wilmington in 1853. He was a life-long and 
consistent member of the Society of Friends, and unless 
prevented by illness, First-day and Fifth-day, always 
found among those gathered for Divine worship. Always 
kind and generous to those in want, or distress, all worthy 
charities found in him one ever ready to aid. Quiet and 
retiring in his walk in life, yet his jadgment and advice 
was asked for and given to many. He was a frequent 
and diligent reader of the Holy Scriptures and a lover of 
uprightness and integrity. 

——,at his home in Quaker Valley, near Galena, 
Cherokee County, Kansas, DANIEL P. MILL, in his seventy- 
sixth year. He was a beloved member and minister of 
Spring River Monthly Meeting of Friends. His relatives 
and friends have the consoling evidence that he was 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe into the heavenly 
garner. 


——,at her home in West Chester, on the twenty- 
seventh of Third Month, 1904, Mary L. WALTER, a mem- 
ber of West Chester Meeting. “ Blessed are the pure ia 
heart, for they shall see God.” 


——, onthe 16th of Fourth Month, 1904, at the resi- 
dence of Nathan Whinery, her son, near Winona, Obio, 
SARAH WHINERY, in the ninety-first year of her age. She 
was the widow of David Whinery, and had been a mem- 
ber of New Garden Meeting near seventy years. Not 
long before her death she expressed a willingness to go 


able. ence to religious orders in France has been vigorously 

From a recent address in Chicago respecting the ob-| enforced. This act was designed to curb the power and 
servance of the Fourth of Seventh Month, by Senator | restrict the activities of the religious associations and 
Hamilton, it appears that during the past ten years in ; Congregations, particularly those conducting schools in 
ten of the principal cities in this country, the losses by ' Competition with secular public instruction. It is said 
fire occasioned by fireworks, etc., on that day amounted that the Jesuits, Assumptionists, Benedictines and Car- 
to $5,659,000. The number of persons killed was 1,000, melites were chiefly aimed at by the law and were 



































whenever her Heavenly Father's time came. Her resign 
tion and patience leave a comforting hope that through 
Redeeming love and mercy she has been permitted to 
enter into rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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